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levy taxes at will for the support of a navy, justified him, if he chose, in raising money for the maintenance of an army. Thus royalty, in StrafforcTs phrase, was " for ever vindicated from the conditions and restraints of subjects.'* "All our liberties/* wrote a Puritan lawyer, "were now at one dash utterly ruined/'
There had been rumours in 1637 of some tumults in Scotland. " Horrible ado against the bishops for seeking to bring in amongst them our service book/' wrote Strafford's news-purveyor to the Lord Deputy, but neither thought it of much significance. At the end of March, 1638, the Scots took the Covenant, and the little cloud in the north became a threatening tempest. If Hampden and his friends could have read Laud's letters to Strafford, they would have laughed for joy. In May, the Archbishop was thoroughly uneasy about " the Scotch business." " If God bless it with a good end, it is more than I can hope for. The truth is that snowball hath been suffered to gather too long." Ten days after the decision against Hampden, he was thoroughly alarmed. " It is not the Scottish business alone that I look upon, but the whole frame of things at home and abroad, with vast expenses out of little treasure, and my misgiving soul is deeply apprehensive of no small evils coming on. ... I can see no cure without a miracle."
Charles was resolved to suppress the resistance of the Scots by arms. " So long as this Covenant is in force," he said, " I have no more power in Scotland than a Duke of Venice, which I will rather die than suffer." He sent the Marquis of Hamilton to